





























TALES OF THE DRAMA, 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 
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to cease, and all the sweetness and benig- 
nity of love once more to appear unshroud- 
ed by gloom, undisturbed by anger, and 





ial to No. I.—THE STROLLER’S TALE. rendered more calm by the vivid contrast 
ew a with the sudden storm now quelled. But I 

Oh ! what misery, what bitter heart-aching | trust my crime was fully expiated in the 
eatless misery, did that one fatal step bring down | misery which I suffered. Full soon [learnt 
to the upon my erring head. How bitterly did J the life of wretchedness and misery, for 
S% te rue, when alas! all hope were fled, and it | which I had bartered all that can make man 
ightful was too late, the folly, the madman’s folly, | happy and cheerful here below, my home, 


I had committed. What tortures of con- 
science, what guilty remorse, oppressed my 
B. burning breast when the first knowledge of 


my parent’s love, my friends, my all—and 
in exchange for such blessings to lead a 
vagabond life, in company withmen whom 


3 Edi- my weakness dawned upon my aching heart. | I had ever been taught to holdin abhorrence 
sano I wept like a foolish child, and the scalding | and detestation. 


ve, by tears which flowed down my cheeks brought 





tome norelief, I could not return, an in- 
ternal weakness I could not control, pre- 
vented me from going back to the parent 
whom I had so foully wronged, and whose 


The Strolling Company which I had join- 
ed received me with open arms. They 
thought that by making a star of me, they 
might be able to replenish their empty 
pockets,and accordingly gave me somewhat 
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the fond hope that some day I might achieve 
a triumph on metropolitan boards. For five 
long tedious years did I stroll about in com- 
pany with the wandering tribe of poor Thes- 
pians, and though the recollection of my 
folly and base ingratitude and unkindness 
continually haunted me, still time’s hand 
was enuring me to my life as a wanderer,and 
I was becoming less sorrowful and despond- 
ing than I was wont. At the end of the 
period I have named our company, through 
a run of illsuccess,was disbanded, and how- 
ever sick 1 was of strolling, still it was bet- 
ter than starvation, for now that was the 
only thing I could look forward to. A few 
shillings was all my treasure, and with a 
small bundle of clothes, my poor theatrical 
wardrobe, I set out for London, that capital 
to which so many hungry ones in eager 
crowds flock on, expecting there to meet a 
heaven of succour and commiseration for 
their sufferings, and to obtain there all their 
desires, alas! alas ! how very many are dis- 
appointed, and with blighted hopes and 
pauperism before them, return to whence 
they came, worse off by far than ever they 
were before. Home I had none, and almost 
penniless and subsisting upon the charity 
of others for a few days, I sought out some 
of the managers of the theatres, and almost 
implored an engagement. I had met with 
success in our wanderings, and heaven knows 
worked hard enough to earn it ; and though 
provincial success is regarded asa mere 
trifle in the stern eyes of an imperious 
London manager, still at last one who seem- 
ed less strong-heared than the rest, engaged 
me for a limited period, but even grudged 
me the little 1 demanded for my services, 
hardly sufficient as it was to keep out abso- 
lute starvation from the door, By dint of 
the most earnest entreaties, at length I pre- 
vailed upon him to advance me the little 
sum, and most desirous to make as good an 
appearance as possible, I deprived myself of 
necessaries in order to procure some little 
ornaments for my dress; I was to appear as 
Romeo, and though I had often played it 
before, yet I studied it afresh and strove my 
utmost to surpass all former ‘efforts, well 
knowing as I did that as it were my very 
life.and death hung on my success, I stu- 
died it by night and day, and my sleep was 
broke with restless conjectures concerning 





the appreaching ordeal, whether my fate as 

an actor was to be blasted for ever, or whe- 

ther ardent praise was to be my rewhrd. I 

attended rehearsals very frequently,and was 
received with respect, if not with kindness 

by his brother actors, who displayed less of 
that jealous animosity and mean envy than 

is usual upon a first appearance of a new 

comer. The lovely daughter of the stern 

manager was to play Juliet, and though it 
may seem somewhat of a remarkable coin- 

cidence, yet she was to make her first ap- 
pearance on any stage inthe character of 
Juliet, while I was to first tread metropoli- 
tan boards as the loving Romeo, She at- 
tended two or three rehearsals, and her jea- 
lous father kept her very close, and no 
doubt she studied deeply her rode in private ; 
but yet little as I saw ofher I felt the enthu- 
siasm of the ardent Romeo, when I gazed 
on that sweet form, that angelic counte- 
nance, that dear, dear, Juliet. 

(To be continued ). 


THE DRAMA. 
—~—- 


LYCEUM. 

“So fondly we met, and so sadly we part- 
ed,”’ must be the burden of our song in bid- 
ding adieu to our much esteemed friends, 
the Keeleys, who, by the time we are sing- 
ing the last stanza of the above beautiful 
melody, will have closed their doors to the 
public for a period of six weeks, to enjoy In 
retirement, a little relaxation from the ardu- 
ous duties of theatrical management. Success 
of no ordinary natnre has, however, crowned 
their efforts. ‘All’s well that ends well,” 
has been the theme of their tactics. The 
novelties produced have not been “ Much 
ado about nothing.” The season just expired 
has not proved a *‘ Comedy of Errors.” 'Tbe 
good fellowship and entnete cordiale existing 
between man and wife, was not “ Love’s 
labour lost.’ The “ Midsummer night’s 
dream,” has turned out a reality. Many a 
* Winter’s tale’ of last season was told 
over again, and may yet cheer the hearth 
on next “ Twelfth night,” if so be, gentle 
reader, ‘‘As you like it.” The Keeleys are 
fairly entitled to the laurels they have won ; 
their industry and perseverance have been 
unparrallelled,—night after night, perform- 
ing in two or three pieces, besides the fatigue 
of rehearsals, and anxieties attendant:upon 
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ultimate success, Their assistants deserve 
also unqualified praise ; they have contribu- 
ted much, by their exertions in producing 
a happy termination of the labours of the 
season. Those exertions have met their own 
reward—they have been upon full pay; the 
green-room never turned blue by the an- 
uouncement of half salaries, a fact which the 
unfortunate wights too well knew before Mrs. 
Keeley’s time, and oh ! how b/ack they leok- 
ed when they read those fatal letters which 
deprived them of their browns. It would 
appear, from a list before us, that about 
twenty novelties and revivals were brought 
forward during the season, all of them of 
more than average merit; we can recollect 
but one failure. Now, surely, this proves 
great judgment on the part of the manage- 
ment in the selection of dramas that will 
amuse and eventually repay the cost of pro- 
duction,for every one was put upon the stage 
perfect — scenery, dresses, and appoint- 
ments all being fresh and good. The season 
began, we believe, with the * Lowther Ar. 
cade,” a farce of flimsy construction, which 
soon fell to the ground, and was swept away 
in the tide of public improvements, ‘ Whit- 
tington and his Cat” found a better footing 
on the stage; the tale was well handled by 
a cleaer dramatist, who made a most a-mew- 
sing burlesque, introducing catching melo- 
dies, which were spoiled however by Mrs. 
Keeley’s unfortunace catarrh at the time.— 
**Our New Governess” was then introduc- 
ed, and met with a better reception and fate 
than many of her sisterhood on life’s real 
stage. “bby Royal Command” numerous au- 
diences were attracted, but though séerling 
stuff, it brought few pounds sterling into 
the exchequer. It was a good name, but not 
an object of interest. “ Enquire Within” 
excited public curiosity. The applicants 
were disappointed, nothing satisfactory hav- 
ing been discovered. The ‘“* Governor’s 
Wife” ruled for a time with great success, 
proving the old adage of the grev mare the 
better horse. The “ Forty ‘Thieves,’ for 
some weeks, waylaid the travellers in the 
Strand, and mulcted them of their spare 
cash, ‘* Cinderella,” too, a lady of rathera 
slippery character, was called in, and kept 
the game alive by introducing us to an Eng- 
lish version of ‘‘ Les DanseusesViennoises,” 
who proved worthy rivals to the interesting 





little foreigners. ‘ Mrs, Caudle’s Lectures 
were given, but they were too drowsy for a 
long endurance. “ Luck’s All,” was a hit, 
a palpable hit, and made a good haul at the 
public purse. “ Peter Jenkins,” the best 
piece of all, was written by desire; it was 
beautifully acted by Keeley, Meadows, Wi- 
gan, and Mrs. Keeley. ‘ Next Door” found 
many rivals, but none so good as the original 
one, cleverly adapted by Mr. Wigan, by 
whom the leading character was admirably 
sustained. The “Last of the Bravoes" 
sounds in our ears as the curtain falls upon 
the glorious pageantry of ** Aladdin,” whose 
wonderful lamp shone even more brilliantly 

than last season, putting to the shade all 

solar, oil, and camphine lights; the magic 

Jamp has served us for our magic lantern in 

enabling us to produce a sliding scale of the 

proceedings of the past season, which now 

appear as so many shadows, May the fu- 

ture be as bright as the past, and may suc- 

cessive seasons be as fruitful in all the good 

things that have been given birth to by the 

united exertions of the Lyceum company, 

to whom we wish health, happiness, and a 

return of past favours. 

DRURY LANE. 

An accidental case of sunshine occurred 
on Monday; the manager played “ Guil- 
liame Tell,” which proved the most suc- 
cessful hit of the season; the public were 
not drawn by any false move, but by a wish 
to see how the only English singer who ean 
claim the title of actor would acquit him- 
self in that great work of Rossini. The 
applause must have astonished the manager 
who, till now, no doubt, supposed that 
Arnold must not be attempted without the 
Frenchman, of whom so much was said, 
till heard, and when heard was next to 
nothing. The opera was announced for 
repetition, 

SADLER’S WELLS, 

The last revival of Shakspeare’s plays 
here is ‘ King Lear.” We have had so 
many occasions to speak in unmeasured 
praise of the management, that some of our 
readeis may begin to surmise that we in all 
probability may have some finger in the pie 
ourselves ; but with us the old adage stands 
good, that “ self-praise is no recommenda- 
tion,” and we feel quite sure any interfer. 
ence on our parts would only mar the inde- 
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fatigable efforts of others who are so well 

qualified to give effect to the works of the 

greatest genius that ever existed. We have 

our notions of men and manners, and 

from many years experience feel we are 

bound to give our opinion when certain 
things do not meet our ideas ; but as all men 
are liable to err, we do not put ourselves 
forward as the acme of perfection, and 
therefore merely give our opinion accord- 
ingly; and now for it, regarding the getting 
up of this play—in a word, the acting, 
Scenery, dresses, decorations, and every ap- 
pointment, are such as the most fastidious 
cannot fail to be pleased with. There is one 
scene worth travelling 100 miles to see—we 
allude to that where the storm takes place. 
We have witnessed many attempts of this 
description, but nothing like this, it is cer- 
tainly the most effective of anything we have 
ever seen of the kind; and we do hope our 
readers will witness the performance of this 
play here ; we feel certain they will give us 
credit as to our opinion, agreeing with 
what we have stated. The selection of 
the music is also worthy of being noticed. 

ADELPHI. 

This house is going on in a very prosper- 
ous manner. The “Green Bushes’’ have 
no appearance of changing their color, at 
least on this side of Christmas; they have 
bloomed some time ago, and brought forth 
an abundant crop to the great satisfaction of 
the head-gardener, Webster. We have 
never seen a tartar tamed in so pleasant a 
manner as is done by Wright; indeed Miss 
Woolgar seems to delight in the whipping 
she undergoes by this gentleman. She re- 
taliates in tenfold, to the great amusement 
of the audience. Then comes Madame 
Celeste, who is made a princess of during 


her sleep. The amazement she expresses 
at finding she is in a Castle, and the man- 
ner she conducts herself to the domestics is, 
most ludicrous. The versatility of talent 
this lady possesses is above all praise.— 
Wright is all right, and is quite in his ele- 
ment in Taming his Tartar. The piece has 
many advantages, as regards scenery, music, 
dialogue, &c. ‘The house is crowded every 
night to excess. 





Mr. Lover has Jately been checked in 
his career by a severe cold and hoarseness, 
which prevented him giving his Irish Enter- 
tainment at several places in the midland 
counties, where it had been announced. 





MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Nov. 16.—Twenty-sixth Sunday 
after Trinity. Dryden’s “ King Arthur,” 
the music by Purcell, revived in unrival- 
ed —— under the management of 
Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane, 1842. 

Monpay, 17— 

Tuespay, 18.—“ Caius Gracchus,”’ by She- 
ridan Knowles, produced 1823. Astley 
died, 1821. Rubens born, 1577. 

WEDNEsDAY, 19— 

Tuurspay, 20— 

Fripay, 21—Princess Royal born, 1840. 


SaturpDAy, 22—The great English Syren 
married to the Count Giglucci, an Italian 
nobleman of high rank and fortune, 1843 
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Our Leader. 
THE MISFORTUNES OF DRURY. 


Old Drury’s fortunes up to the present 
time have been all misfortunes. The first 
price pieces have been “dull, stale,” and 
we are certain “ unprofitable ;” and the new 
attractions have belied their name, for they 
have proved no attraction; the “ Marble 
Maiden” holds out the longest, but the 
cause is easily divined ; the leading dancers 
are engaged for acertain number of nights, 
and their salaries must be paid whether their 
services are or are not required; the ma- 
nager has no other ballet for them to enact, 
and so this one is continued. The “ Fairy 
Oak” has been offered once or twice at se- 
cond price, on which occasion it would seem 
to make that nothing which was at first 
little more. Miss Rainforth is withdrawn 
from the cast. As a finishing stroke might 
we recommend, on its next representation, 
the substitution of Mr. Donald King for 
Allen. The French spectacle seems to have 
been altogether a mistake; and we are 
puzzled to think how Mr, Bunn could have 
been induced to spend so much in getting 
up such a mass of trash as the “ Princess 
Changed into a Deer,” a very dear affair to 
the management. We have heard of ”‘ throw- 
ing pearls before swinc,’ surely this has 
been an illustration, 
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Shaksperian Papers. 


Part III._MACBETH. 
No. 10. 


We now progress onwards to the scene 
immediately preceding that in which the 
slaughter of Duncan is consummated. 

Here we find Macbeth torn by conflicting 
emotions; his once noble nature rebelling 
against the foulness of the deed; all the 
arguments he uses cannot calm the mental 
agitation he suffers; had he been left to 
himself he might have been redeemed—he 
required the stronger will of his wife to 
make him 
“Screw his courage to the sticking place,” 
or he would most certainly have failed. 

Concerning the soliloquy itself, and of 
which Johnson says, the meaning is not very 
clear, we beg humbly to differ; to us the 
meaning seems very clear; not as it now 
stands in all the editions of which we are 
aware, but with a trifling alteration of 
words and pointing, which we beg now to 
submit to our readers’ consideration, As 
now printed, aud as we believe it always has 
been, the lines run as fo!lows :— 

“* Mach.—If it were done, when ’tis done, 
then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 

Our reading is— 

Macb.—If it were done, when ’tis done, 
then ’twere well. It would be done quickly. 

Macbeth’s argument in the soliloquy evi- 
dently is,—if after the commission of the 
crime I could ensure peace here in this 
world, I would disregard and shut out the 
future ; if I could do this, then it would 
be done quickly ; but I feel that the assassi- 
nation cannot trammel up the consequences. 
I fear that blood will have blood; I know 
that the murderer can have no past. but one 
elernal present, therefore it will not be done 
quickly, for I shall suffer throughout this 
life the worst of tortures, the agony of a 
self-accusing conscience. We cannot but 
think that our reading is more imagina- 
tive, more poetfcal, and much nearer the 
intention of Shakspeare than the old, in- 
deed the rest of the soliloquy carries out 
our reading, “ That but this blow might 
be the be all and the end all here.” “ But 
heré upon this bank and shoal of time we'll 
jump the life'to come.” It was only the 
certainty that the ending of all the conse- 
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quences of the deed would arrive on the 
commission of it, that constitutes the 
“ quickly done,” for a thing cannot be said 
to be quickly done if the results of that deed, 
good or bad, are carried on into the future.— 
In the old reading of the soliloquy there 
seems to us to be a total want of imagina- 
tion, besides sounding to persons accustom- 
ed to dwell upon the beauties of the poet, 
as rather inculcating an unnecessary fact, 
for Macbeth is made to say, speaking of the 
murder, 
“If it were done, when ’tis done, then’twere 
well 
It were done quickly,” 
there being in the old editions no stop at 
all at the end of “’twere well.” 

Now it will be almost superfluous to say, 
that if a man has resolved to commit a mur- 
der, the more quickly he does it the better, 
not only for his victim but for himself. So 
that Macbeth’s saying “ it were well, it were 
done quickly,” sounds as rather an unne- 
cessary remark. Many errors have crept 
into these great works, during the course of 
years; many have been removed, and the 
true text restored; is it not probable then 
that this is one that has remained? John- 
son’s declaration that the meaning of the 
above quoted passage is not very clear, only 
strengthens our opinion that it has not come 
down to us as originally written, for it is one 
of Shakspeare’s peculiar virtues (would we 
could say as much of some of our modern 
dramatists) never to mystify his readers ; 
all he wrote was clear and comprehensive ; 
he had none of the trickery and quackery 
of your common play-maker; he was con- 
tent to take nature as he found it, and his 
delight was not in “ startling effects.” Na- 
ture was his model, and nature does not 
happen to be a quack; man was the mighty 
volume he studied; and from the things of 
the world breathing and moving around 
him—from the landscape, arrayed in sun- 
shine, and darkened by the tempest—from 
the heavens, glorious in the light of day, or 
fretted with golden fires by night—from the 
rushing torrent, and the gentle stream— 
from each and all he drew his imspiration 
and his philosophy. How wonderfully’ in 
this tragedy is the horror of the scene kept 
within the bounds prescribed by a high art, 
by the poetical figures and expressions, in- 
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terwoven with the narrative, even in its 
darkest tints, Charles Knight observes, 
that all the preparatory incidents to the 
murder of Duncan, are poetical. The moon 
is down, Banquo and Fleance walk by torch- 
light, the servants are moving to rest, Mac- 
beth is alone. He sees “the air-drawn 
dagger,” which leads him to Duncan. He 
is still under the influence of some power 
stronger than his will—he is beset with false 
creations—his imagination is excited—he 
moves to bloodshed amidst a crowd of 
poetical images with which his mind dallies 
as it were in its agony. It is this that makes 
the witnessing this tragedy a source of plea- 
sure rather than of pain, it is the poetical 
adjuncts that keep the horrors within the 
bounds of pleasurable excitement. In all we 
see the deep philosophy of the post (ob- 
serves the writer before quoted) his profound 
knowledge of the springs of human action, 
derived perhaps from his experience of 
every day crime and folly, but lifted into 
the highest poetry by his marvellous ima- 
gination. 

We much question, had not Shakspeare 
written for the stage, as well as closet, whe- 
ther he would have made the Ghost visible 
in the banquet scene. That he did mean it 
to be visible on the stage is proved by the 
stage directions in the first editions of his 
plays. 

Is it not really alive to him who saw “ the 
air-drawn dagger,’ that the spectral visi- 
tant ought to be visible? It is not alone his 
imagination that conjures up the apparition 
of the blood-stained Banquo. 

Shakspeare, however, was doubtless fully 
aware that his plays would be welcomed by 
all classes of men—by the refined and spiri- 
tual as well as by the gross and sensual, who 
are only capable of understanding that which 
is palpable and real. Was it not for this 
latter class that the spirit of Banquo was 
made visible ? J.E. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The season commenced on the 7th of 
November, with the splendid oratorio of 
“Israel in Egypt,” to one of the most 
crowded audiences ever assembled in Exeter 
Hall. A new tenor, with a pleasing voice, 
though rather deficient in power, acquitted 
himself to general satisfaction. If we are 
not mistaken the same gentleman sang at 








the Princess’s about two years ago, under 
the name of Belton, whether that or his pre- 
sent cognomen, Mr. Arthur, is his nom de 
guerre we are not aware, though we must 
confess we had enough of him for one ora- 
torio, for the music throughout,being of o1e 
particular cast, an additional tenor would 
have varied the effect. “The Lord is a 
Man of War,” by Phillips and Leffler, was 
perfection; an unanimous encore was de- 
manded. When Miss Hawes commenced 
we feared her absence had not improved 
her, but as she proceeded she got better.— 
Miss Rainforth was rather unfortunate; she 
had but one song, and that the most unplea- 
sant in the performance, there existing no 
chance for a great vocalist to distinguish 
herself; but she made up amply in the 
duetts. ‘The choruses, as usual, were but 
tolerable ; there is some fault in the drilling, 
or there is a determination among some of 
the members not to do their best ; certainly 
the music is difficult, but so much practice 
as they must have had, it really is too bad 
they will not exert themselves to the utmest, 
Whenever there is any thing going wrong 
the worthy conductor beats away, up and 
down, round the corner, above the right 
shoulder and over the left, as quiet and col- 
lected as a piece of ribs of beef in a white 
platter of the very best stone china; but he 
no doubt thinks, and perhaps wisely, after 
all, that the majority present cannot dis- 
cover the flaw. Though we have been 
tempted to say thus much in good humour, 
still it would be thoughtless on our part not 
to award the praise to which he is justly en- 
titled ; we believe his exertions principally 
have brought the society to its present pre- 
eminent position, that when it was weak in 
numbers and in talent, he laboured hard, 
and we are glad to say successfully, to make 
it powerful. We must not close without a 
word of praise for the organist and leader ; 
both are talented, and both seem to take 
much pains to make all go as correct as 
possible. The oratorio will be repeated on 
the 27th ult. 
NOTES FROM THE SINGING 
MOUSE. 

Love’s SERENADE.—We have just been 
favored with this charming composition of 
Mr. German Reed. This should bein all 
the musical bouquets of our, fair friends, 
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that they may have time to practice and 
make perfect for use while the “ Christmas 
log is burning.” 

Mecuanics’ INstiTtuTION.—An amusing 
concert came off here on Monday; and the 
prices being so much lower than usual, the 
the theatre was well attended. Farquharson 
Smith presided; and Miss Thornton, Mrs. 
Dixon, Mr. Ransford, and others, sang some 
pleasing songs. “The Maniac” was the 
fevorite of the night. 

Mr. Ransrorp.—This gentleman has 
been repeating his musical entertainments 
at Crosby Hall, with great success, assisted 
by Ellen Lyon; our readers will find this 
not only a pleasant but a reasonable way of 
spending an evening. 





THE DRAMATIC COOKERY BOOK, 
OR THEATRICAL RECIPES. 


No. 6.—Tue TRAGEDY Lover. 

The Tragedy Lover--the strange being 
who, with noiseless tread, prowls about the 
stage, turning up the whites of his eyes and 
beating his heart (trying to come the “‘ heart- 
ful dodge” over his mistress), who groans 
and yells, and uses his white hankerchief so 
very frequently to stay the tears which his 
eternal hankering after her calls up--who 
raves about, and shrieks, and cries, like 
some unfortunate charity-boy suffering the 
pangs of flagellation--is decidedly one of 
the most curious animals properly to de- 
scribe. Itis only some unaccountable neg- 
ligence on the part of his deluded parents, 
which prevents them from at once issuing a 
commission of lunacy against him, and com- 
mitting him to the charge of some mad doc- 
tor. He is sometimes fearfully grave, and 
wanders amongst grave stones and will per- 
sist in talking about her, quite forgetting 
that he is very liable to be overheard, Aud 
then he starts and strikes a smart crack at 
his forehead, as if it was’nt (like the jar your 
housemaid smashes) quite enough cracked 
before! And then he begins to doubt the 
honour of his lady-love, (but does not, like 
jurymen, give the prisoner at the bar the 
benefit of the doubt, for it generally ends 
in his—after a tremendous rant in blank 
verse)—stabbing himself, having previously 
put his mistress out of her misery by help- 
ing hertothe same death--or vice versa. 
He is most schangable in his dressing, and 














may be dished any how. By some he is 
made into a stew, by some into a hash, while 
many are partial toa soup. He must be 
plentifully seasoned with love, oaths, fire, 
madness, ha! ha! ha’s! rantings, ravings, 


shriekings, hellowings &c. and eaten while 
hot. 





CHIT-CHAT. 
The following notice is placed up in Ca- 
pel-court :-= 
‘“* Hush-a-by Bankers, on Capel-court top, 


When Parliament meets, the Market will 
rock, 


When the Bubbles break, Speculators will 
fall, 


Then down comes the Bankers, Sharehold- 
ers, and all. 


Mr. Branam and his son Hamilton are 
giving their vocal entertainment, with great 
success, at various places in Ireland. Mr. 
Wilson is here, there, and everywhere, 
thanks to the railway, giving his Scottish 
Minstrelsy,with undiminished success, 

Mr. STRETTON AND Mr. Bunn.—The 
discord which existed for some time between 
Mr. Stretton and Mr. Bunn has been recent- 
ly resolved, and the former has been re-en- 
gaged at Drury Lane Theatre, for Benedict's 
opera will require three principal basses. 

Covent GarpEN.—Mr. Spicer, the gen- 
tleman whom we some time ago announced 
as the probable lessee of this establishment, 
has been reluctantly obliged to forego his 
intention in consequence of the impossibili- 
ty of procuring a dramatic company. 

Mr. H. Curr, Jun., who is a member of 
the Queen’s private band, had the honour of 
performing the other evening at Windsor 
Castle, a solo on the violoncello, before her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, who were pleased 
to express themselves highly gratified with 
his rising talent. 

THE QuEEN has been pleased to acknow- 
ledge the 1eceipt of John Barnett’s “ Vocal 


School” (reviewed by us last week), which 
he dedicated, by special permission, to her 


Majesty. 

THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 

It is not true that the Clothes and Bag 
Company have sold all the shares—but it is 
true that the Directors have given the hold- 
ers of the share who paid the first premium 
the Sack. 

It is not true that the Police stationed in 
Trafalgar Square have no employment 
but it is true they have orders to take into 
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custody the Fountains if found playing on a 
Sunday. 

It is not true that the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster Abbey have given orders to 
stop the playing of the organ on Sundays— 
but it is true they allow the Vergers to pick 
pockets as usual. 

It is not true that Mr. Ruinright Runto- 
seed, through a very severe illness, has been 
comp elled to keep his bed for some time— 
but it is true that some timd ago he spouted 
his bed and has never been able to redeem 
it. 

1t is not true that Mr. Cavendish Hard- 
up is about to be united to a certain fascina- 
ting marchioness--but it is true that the 
same gentleman is about to become an out- 
door pauper of the Union work-house. 

It is not true that Mr. Caudle Coddleton 
was examined as a witness during a late 
case of murder—but it is true that he was 
subjected to a very cross examination by his 
wife on his coming in somewhat inebriated 
after an evening at Vauxhall. 

It is not true that Mr. Meekly Milkand- 
water is about to lead to the hymeneal altar 
the lovely Lady Lumpy—but it is true that 
he is married to the pretty cook forming a 
part of her Ladyship’s domestic establish- 
ment. 

It is not true that the ‘‘ Fairy Oak” is so 
great a hit as the bills would make it ap- 
pear—but it is true thata Bun anda Puff 
may generally be procured at the same 
shop. 

It is not true that Mr. Tippleton Brandy- 
face is reckoned a very high spirited man— 
but it is true and a very well-known fact 
that he is not a teetotaller. 

It is not true that Lady Overgrown Fat- 
sides has taken to wearing spectacles—but 
it is true that the same lady is enoug a spec- 
tacle without them. 


OUR RAILWAY MARKET. 


Drury Lane.— The Princess that was 
changed into a Deer,”turned out to be a 
regular “ Stag,” and was hunted out of 
Vinegar-court. The French line was an 








unfortunate speculation. “The Marble 
Maiden” is still at a high premium. No 
applieation for shares can be received in 
this line after the 2]st inst. ‘* Maritana,” 
the new opera, is coming out with an 
influential committee of management, 
Messrs. Harrison,“ H. Phillips, Borrani, 
Miss Romer, Miss Poole. We hope the 
music will skare a better fate than the 
“ Fairy Oak,” which has been smashed in 
the panic. 

HayYMARKET.—Prices same as last ; several 
new lines are projected, which, it is ex- 
pected, will come out at a premium. Miss 
Helen Faucit 50 premium. Mr, Ander- 
son, a railway king in his own estimation, 
par tol premium. Hudson, who began 
at par, is increasing very much in price, 
and now begins to head the list. 

Princess’s.— Macready still at great pre- 
mium. Wallack, a capital line, 30 to 40 
premium. Safe return of capital is sure 
to be expected in securing shares in this 
excellent undertaking. Mrs. Stirling—a 
sterling speculation for all who have 
money to hazard. No engineering difti- 
culties. The ballet-—a splendid line—a 
band of music enlivens the arrival of the 
train, which starts punctually at 10 p.m. 
Half-price fares only are charged. 





Zo Correspondents. 


Paut Pry—It isa matter of opinion, but 
there can be no doubt of the superiority 
of Mr. Phelps over Mr. C, Kean. 

J. Pircuarp—The Winter's Tale is always 
called a play. 

Youne Istincron—shall have a place in 
our columns at our first convenience. 

Our Reapers.—We are sorry we have 
mislaid many letters which would have 
been answered this week. 

D. Ceox is thanked, it will do well for next 
week, 
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